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In a previous paper of mine (‘Zoologist,’ 1907, p. 800) I 
pointed out my reasons for claiming Mus flavicollis as a valid 
species. Since this was written, other important facts have 
come to light which tend more than ever to strengthen this 
supposition. The discussions and arguments that have been 
propounded as to the qualifications necessary to determine 
“What is a species?” are manifold, and the more one dips 


into this intricate matter the more one seems to get hopelessly 


bewildered. As far as can at present be seen, we always appear 
to end at the point from which we first started. A case in point 
might be cited with regard to the different races, species, or sub- 
species of Colchican Pheasants. Some naturalists will regard 
these all as separate species; others as merely local races or 
subspecies. The former argue that the variations are constant 
in each individual, so, on this account, they must stand as good 
species. The latter, regarding them merely as subspecies, do 
80 because they observe all breed inter se with each other, and 


the offspring of these are fertile. This in itself would be con- 
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clusive proof that there was only one Colchican Pheasant, and 
the numerous phases of plumage were variations. Unfortunately, 
this theory is completely upset by the fact that true mules or 
hybrids, the offspring of undoubted separate species, are often 
fertile. Thus, take two such totally distinct species of Ducks, 
the Pintail (Dafila acuta) and the Mallard (Anas boscus). If 
these be crossed, the result of such a union is fertile. These 
hybrids in their turn then cross with either species, producing 
offspring. Yet no one could possibly claim the Mallard and 
Pintail as one species! This digression is necessary to explain 
how hopelessly bewildering is the making of a species. It has 
often surprised me when dealing with zoological problems to 
find how little climate is taken into account in the attempt 
to explain variations in different forms. But, again, climate 


usually tends not one whit to alter a species found in totally | 


different quarters of the globe. One might go on ad infinitum 
dividing and subdividing the different races of Salmonide, when 
the results would be far from satisfactory. For my own part, I 
see nothing very remarkable in Mus sylvaticus and Mus flavicollis 
inhabiting the same area, though at this some people have 
expressed surprise. What I maintain is: that Mus flavicollis 
is gradually but surely in many places ousting Mus sylvaticus, 
and establishing itself as a species. On the other hand, it is, in 
some districts, either dying out or migrating to fresh quarters. 
I am inclined to take the former view, for this reason. I have 


picked up several dead and dying specimens of Mus flavicollis 


(some of the latter were already “ fly-blown”’), but have very 
rarely seen a dead—natural death being the cause—Mus sylva- 
ticus. In the year 1907 I never failed night after night to trap 
half a dozen or more Yellow-necked Mice in my garden. During 
1908 I never caught a single example, and this year—1910— 
Yellow-necks are at a premium, for, up to the present date, 
May 19th, I have only taken one. Barrett-Hamilton * has given 
us an excellent monograph of Mus sylvaticus and its subspecies, 
and, whether we all agree or not with his classification, this 
must, for the present, remain our standard work on these Mice. 
All who are interested in small mammalia would do well to read 
the conclusions of this painstaking naturalist. My claims for 
* Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1900. 
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regarding flavicollis as a valid species were, as previously stated, 


given in the paper referred to above. As to the further facts 


which I regard as making the validity of Mus flavicollis as a species 
more binding, I have received a communication from a well- 
known naturalist, whose opinion should certainly carry weight. 
He wrote to me as follows :— 

*“‘T am glad to find someone who has come to the same 
opinion as myself as to De Winton’s Mouse (i.e. flavicollis) being 
a species and not a variety of Mus sylvaticus. One of the 
strongest facts is their difference in disposition and habits, and 
in these characteristics they are as different as possible. 

‘Many consider, as I said before, that the Yellow-necked and 
the Wood Mouse are only varieties of the same species. I do 
not, for the following reasons :— 

**(1.) Mus sylvaticus is a gentle ‘teal easily tamed, good- 
natured, so that many can be kept in a cage together and 
no fighting takes place. Gentleness and kindness are their 
characteristics. 


“‘(2.) De Winton’s (i.e. flavicollis) is as savage as a Norway 


Rat, rushing at the finger and biting in a moment. You cannot 


keep two males together. They fight most savagely at once, 
even when the season of rut is ‘yamet. They fight to the 
death. 

‘‘(3.) You never see a Mouse with the long tail without it 
being accompanied by the Yellow-neck ’’ (here this gentleman’s 
and my experience coincide) “big ear and foot, and on no 


occasion do you ever find a mixture of the characteristics of the . 


two species.* 
*(4.) If you put a female Wood Mouse with a buck Yellow- 


neck he instantly attacks her, and will kill her if she is not 


removed from the cage. 

“(5.) If you are in a district where both occur, and you find 
that Field Mice are invading your house and store-room, you 
will trap five Yellow-necks to one sylvaticus, and the latter are 
twenty times more numerous. 

“*(6.) In the autumn you may turn out fifteen or more 
sylvaticus from one burrow, but who ever saw more than a male 
and female and young come from a Yellow-neck’s burrow? I 


Vide Mr. Millais’s remarks below. 
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feel quite sure, judging by habit and disposition, that these two 
Mice are of separate species. Also by the fact that you never 
see &@ specimen where there is a mixture of the two character- 
istics. I think I may speak with some authority on this subject, 
as I always keep, and have done so all my life, a number of 
the small mammals native of Britain.” 

Here these interesting notes end, and, I thought, were fairly 
conclusive until I had a letter from Mr. J. G. Millais. This 
gentleman, at my request, very kindly read through this paper, 
and wrote to me as follows :— 

“T agree with you in that flavicollis is a good species. Mus 
flavicollis wintoni is a subspecies. A slightly different island 
form of the Continental one, and is, I think, our form of Mus 
flavicollis. It is distinctly smaller and less richly coloured * 
than those of Hungary, Bohemia, &c. 

“ The large form of Mus sylvaticus from Shetland is just as 
large as any wintoni. 

“T am convinced M. wintoni and sylvaticus do not always 
fight’’ (here Mr. Millais’s experience and my above correspon- 
dent’s differ) ‘‘and kill each other, but frequently breed 
together.t I ha lenty of Mus wintoni (i. e. flavicollis) and 
sylvaticus and the hybrid here in my garden. I agree with you 
that what you call flavivollis, i.e. wintoni, is on the increase, 
certainly in the southern counties.”’ 

I consider myself most fortunate in having the opinion of 
so great an authority as Mr. Millais, whose splendid volumes on 
British mammals must, at any rate for years to come, stand 
unrivalled. As a help to those who I earnestly wish would 


try and work out the range of Mus flavicollis in Britain, I 


give below a minute and detailed description of an adult and 
typical flavicollis, together with its synonymy and average 
measurements. 

THe YELLOW-NECKED MovszE. 


Mus flavicollis, Melchior, ‘Den danske Stats og Norges 
Pattedyr,’ p. 99 (1834) ; De Winton, ‘ Zoologist,’ 1894, p. 441. 
* T have an example from Gloucestershire which is one of the brightest 


coloured flavicollis I have ever seen. 
+ Personally I have long suspected this too. 
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Mus sylvaticus typicus et Mus sylvaticus wintoni et Mus sylvaticus 
princeps,* Barrett-Hamilton, ‘Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1900, 


| pp. 404-6-8 (plate xxv. fig. 1). Mus flavicollis wintoni, Millais, 


in lit. (vide remarks above). 

Description.—A fine and remarkably handsome Mouse, whose 
general form does not differ from Mus sylvaticus, but easily 
distinguished from it by the following important characters :-— 
Tail,t as a rule, exceeds, rarely equalling, head and body. 
Size much larger than Mus sylvaticus. Upper parts a rich 
yellow-brown, darkening towards the back into a well-marked 
deep brown inclining to blackish, dorsal streak. Cheeks and 
sides of body yellowish brown mixed with black, brown, and 
golden hairs. A well-defined collar (or breast mark) and pen- 
dant present, of a light yellow, varying considerably in size 
(usually about 8 mm. broad), in some specimens extending below 
the front legs. In others, again, the breast band may take the 
form of an irregular blotch completely covering the breast and 
even extending to the belly. Throat, below the cheeks, and 
belly pure white, showing no dark hairs whatever. This is 
separated from the above parts by a well-marked line of 
demarcation. Under side of tail covered with white hairs. 
Measurements (approximate) :—Head and body, 99mm. Tail, 
100 to 104 mm. Hind foot, 22mm. LHar,14t0o18 mm. Skull 
considerably larger than that of sylvaticus. . 

Regarding our present knowledge of the range of Mus flavi- 
collts as far as Britain is concerned, it seems local in its distri- 
bution, but occurs commonly where it is found. Even in a 
district where it is common it is restricted, I have found, to 
certain areas. I have known one spot, about an acre in extent, 
where I was pretty certain of finding these Mice. 

Flavicollis, up to the present, is recorded from Hereford, 
Northampton (De Winton), Suffolk (Tuck), Essex (Laver), 
Gloucestershire (Jeffreys), Sussex (Millais), and Surrey (ipse et 


Messrs. Mouritz and Dent). It doubtless occurs in many other 


* Mus s. princeps I cannot regard otherwise than a fine and typical 
Mus flavicollis. 

t For a full description see De Winton’s paper, ‘ Zoologist,’ 1894. This 
volume may not be available to all naturalists, and for the convenience of 
these I again describe it. 
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counties only awaiting discovery there. Iam not aware of any 
records from Scotland, Ireland, or the isles lying off Britain. A 
specimen is said to have been taken in Jersey, but this was not 
authenticated. Specimens of the Long-tailed Field Mouse type 
from that island which I have seen were all sylvaticus, though 
certainly of a richer colour than those of the mainland. I have 
a flat skin of a sylvaticus Mouse from Jersey, which, in the 
brightness ofits pelage, very nearly rivals flavicollis. As I write 
this, word has been brought to me that a number of flavicollis 
were trapped in the cellar of a house in this neighbourhood 
(Godalming), where they had attacked a store of potatoes. 
Intelligent country people here easily discriminate between Mus 
flavicollis and sylvaticus, one man having informed me that the 
former were “as large as young Rats.” Mus sylvaticus enjoys 
a large share of popularity in the current zoological literature. 
It has been studied perhaps more, or quite as much, as any other 
British mammal. Its range includes nearly the whole of the 
palearctic* area, reaching the confines of the Oriental region in 
Gilgit ; that is to say, if the Mus arianus of Blanford is identical 
with the present species. This Mouse, which is termed the 
Persian Long-tailed Field Mouse in the ‘ Fauna of British India,’ 
is thought by later authorities to be merely a variety of Mus 
sylvaticus of Europe, perhaps hardly entitled to subspecific rank. 
In many places throughout the vast palearctic area, Mus sylva- 
ticus has, under varied climatic influences, formed many species, 
races, or variations, whatever its numerous bibliographers choose 
to term them. Being hardy and exceedingly prolific, it is not 
hard to understand how this Mouse has won its way through 
the enormous area it inhabits in the struggle for existence. Even 
on bleak, wave-surrounded St. Kilda it is found, having here 
adopted a further variation from the type, and is thought by some 
to be, if not specifically distinct, entitled to at least rank as a sub- 
species, and has been named Mus hirtensis. Judging from the 
plate of this Mouse (Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1899, pl. ix.), the speci- 
men figured appears to be a variety of flavicollis rather than sylva- 
ticus. One of the most interesting problems in zoology is how an 
island so remote from the mainland gets colonised by mammals. 


| * It is said that the only mammal indigenous to Iceland is Mus 
sylvaticus. | 
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In many ways this can be accounted for geologically. Another 
interesting fact is that these island races in the case of Mice 
and Voles are often of a larger size than those of the mainland. 
Within quite recent years we find a Vole on the Orkneys related 
more or less to the Common Field Vole, a Vole on Guernsey 
also of this type, two Bank Voles, one from Skomer Island and 
the other on Jersey. All these exceed the mainland forms in 
size. As mentioned above, Mice of the sylvaticus type are fre- 
quently found in houses, and are also often found in granaries. 
It is therefore not difficult to see how easily they could be im- 
ported in sacks of corn or bales of hay to islands, where, in the 
course of time, they would soon found colonies, and possibly 
under different climatic influences the descendants diverge from 
the type, forming at first a variety and then a species. 


L 
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AN OBSERVATIONAL DIARY on tar NUPTIAL HABITS | 
or tae BLACKCOCK (TETRAO TETRIX) 


SCANDINAVIA anp ENGLAND. 


By Epmunp SeEtovs. 


(Part II. Enauanp.) 


(Concluded from p. 182.) 


May 9th.—Having some seven rough miles to go, with, but 
seldom on my cycle, almost all up hill and with two very long 
and steep ascents, I started before 1 o’clock from the sofa in my 
sitting-room instead of going to bed. It rained and blew a good 
deal as I crested the moor, but at last, after a hard toil through 
the dusk, I got to the place, and some time after 3-got seated in 

ae deer-gap amidst a long hedge of beeches, surmounting a turf 
‘wall, immediately facing the damp grassy space, dotted with 
tussocks of long, coarse grass, and surrounded by the same, 
which is, here, the birds’ meeting-place. I had not sat there 
many minutes, and there was, as yet, no sign of its lightening, 
when some half-dozen shadowy yet solid-looking forms, a little 
blacker than the night, came whirling high over the hedge, and 
sank down a little beyond it. As they did so, at once on all 
sides, the shadows of the earth became musical with the various 
notes of the birds, and long before I could see them with the 
naked eye, I could, with the glasses, make out, in a dim black 
world, the still blacker forms of the cocks. From their activity 
there could be no doubt that some hens were there too, and, as 
it lightened slowly, it became apparent that courtship was pro- 
ceeding. This presented no very new point, but gradually it 
impresses itself that the hens come to these places, where the 
cocks assemble to wait for them, in order to be courted by the 
latter, and to mate with this bird or that. This last—that is to 
say, the actual coition—is attended with more difficulties than is 
the case with the Ruffs, the tendency amongst which birds of 
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other and rival males to stand quietly by, whilet the object of 
the one is effected, I have drawn attention to in a former paper. 
Here, however, it is otherwise. The surrender of the female has 
a violent effect upon non-favoured males, who run to interfere, 


_ so that, were the meeting-ground no larger, in proportion to the 


size of the birds, than is that of the Kuffs, it would be difficult 
for matters ever to be carried to a conclusion. But this is not 


the case. It greatly exceeds it in dimensions, and the males, 
_ except when fighting, or (what is more frequent) offering to fight 


one another, stand at a corresponding distance apart, so that 
as the rite is, for the most part, quickly performed, it is not often 
put a stop to by scandalized fellow-pretendants. Sometimes, 
however, it is. For instance, in one case, this morning, two 
cocks came rushing up, and, in a moment, all four birds were 
entangled, as it were, in a heap. Yet even here, when the first 
scrimmage was over, there was no good honest fighting, but only 
rushings about. 

This was the only actual mating that I saw, or, at least, can 
remember, during the first and most active state of things, from 
the first commencement, at or before dawn, to the time when 
the hens, who were never many, had flown away, leaving some 
twenty cocks onthe ground. It was not till after 5 that a single 
hen again flew down upon it, her appearance producing a curious 
scene of excitement. Everywhere cock birds leaped into the air 
with excited ‘‘kee-kees,” generally supplementing the leap with 
a short flight of a yard or so, before again coming down. In 
fact, the arrival of this one hen, upon an outside part of the 
widely extended arena, produced a general commotion, all over it, 
which began whilst she was still in the air. She now advanced ~ 
slowly into the arena, courted, as she went, by first one and then 
another male, often by two or three together, seeming struck, all 
the while, making those constant little, odd, jerky pauses to 
which I have before alluded, but still going on, and thus, in spite 
of some following her, passing gradually from one male to 
another—for each has his own more especial domain like the 
Ruffs. At length, however, one bird seemed more to her liking, 
she paused more frequently, at length stood still, then crouched, 
and coition was effected. Here, then, is choice and selection on 
the part of the female bird. She came evidently for a certain 
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purpose, having attained which she left; but had it been in- 
different to her which male bird she received, she need not have 
gone further than the first. The fact that she did shows that 
the act which she sought was recommended to her, in varying 
degrees, through the varying persona ation of different males, 
and as each one elaborately displayed the same points in his 
plumage, before her, we must assume these—that is to say, the 
- gum total of each bird’s appearance—to have been the deter- 
minants of her choice. It is strange, I think, that this should 
ever have been thought strange. 

Very few hens, as far as I could see, came to this assembly- 
ground, though so numerously attended by the males. I do not, 
in fact, remember seeing more than two together, and these once 


fought, though in a minor degree. The meetings would appear | 


to be of the males, the hens attending them, merely from time 
to time, which is what the Reeves do also, so that, in either case, 
the supposed indifferent hen comes for a certain definite pur- 
pose, thus taking the initiative quite as much as the male.* 
Possibly the hens attend various meetings, but of the male 


birds doing this, in order to fight at each (as has been stated), — 


I have seen no evidence, either here or in Sweden, for the 
number is early made up, and then remains the same, or nearly 
so, till the assembly disperses. Fighting, moreover, to go by 
what I have as yet seen, is a very secondary matter. The males 
do not come to fight, but to court the females, on whose attend- 
ance they wait. Fighting is merely incidental, and there would 
seem to be far less of it than is generally supposed. 


I have remarked on the excited leaps into the air, from time — 


to time, of the males, with short flights from one part of the 
ground to another. It is difficult to look upon these as in the 
nature of a challenge to rival males, or as proceeding from 
martial ardour. They were excited, in a special degree, by the 
later arrival of a single hen, and would seem to spring primarily 
from ordinary sexual emotion, though this is, no doubt, asso- 
ciated with those of jealousy and rivalry. They are generalized 
rather than specialized actions, and neither they, nor the far 

* A Blackcock meeting-place is, in fact, a sort of Yashawari, where the 


males stand, each in his place, and to which the hens come to walk about and 
choose from amongst them. 
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more wonderful pas seul, into which they would seem to have 
passed, have anything to do with the direct courting of the 
female, so that any argument in disfavour of sexual selection 
which has been based on this assumption is without any force 
or relevancy. The ‘‘dance” or frenzy, in all its stages, would 
seem to be merely an outlet for violent sexual excitation (pro- 
visionally, at any rate I regard it as such), and has nothing to 
do with the actual courtship, this being a serious, methodical 
and business-like matter, having for its object the exhibition by 
the male bird of his plumous and other adornments to the best 
advantage before the female (which mere “‘ dancing ”’ or leaping 
does not effect), and is performed in the same general way as by 
the common, and other, species of pheasantry. 

Not one, however, out of the twenty odd birds on this large 
ground, nor out of the half-dozen or so at the smaller one, has 
done anything approaching to the mad dance, or rather whirl- 
wind, which I saw once enacted in Norway, whilst the Swedish 
performances of this nature were not at all superior to these 
English ones. As, this, therefore, is only one out of more than 
thirty male Blackcocks, it would certainly seem as though the 
more finished performances of this kind—the ‘“‘ war-dance”’ or 
“dance” par excellence—were only exceptional. Why this 
should be so, or why this exceptional development should ever 


have come about, I do not know. One could understand birds, 


in the prime of bodily vigour, being the best performers in this 
kind, but many such should be included in the numbers which I 
have now watched, and, moreover, the difference between the 


_ mean and the zenith seems, here, unaccountably great. 


May 10th, 11th, or 12th.— Was on spot at 2, the moon being 
a little more than half. First voice of the night, or early dawn, 
about 2.830—the Curlew’s quavering, melancholy cry. At 8. 15, 
in the earliest morning mist, and light, the first birds fly over 
the hedge on to the assembly-ground, but for some minutes they 
are silent. Then a Lark sings, and, a moment afterwards, the 
concert opens—the angry ‘‘chu-way” notes preceding the 
whirble as usual—and more birds now dash down. It is, 
indeed, a wonderful volume of sound, and such as one can 
hardly believe to be issuing from the throats, as I suppose, of 
at most some twenty to two dozen birds. The curious harsh, 
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strained ‘‘chu-whay-ays” rise strangely from a full chorus of 
whirbling (a sound somewhat resembling the quick earnest 
cooing of Dove-cot Pigeons, but louder, and with very much 
more poetry in it), to both of which, and that other plaintive 
note of full hostility, is added the whirr of wings, as one or 
other of the excited birds, and often several together, leap into 
the air, as also—but this is very occasional, and never lasts 
more than a few seconds—the sounds of violent blows of wing 
on wing, denoting an actual encounter. via 
On account of the mistiness of the morning—wondrous 
effects on the near and distant hills as it lightened—it was much 
longer before I could see even the cock birds, either with or with- 
out the glasses, and longer still before the form of a hen, here 
and there, was discernible. These, as before, seemed very few 
in number; I, in fact, do not clearly remember to have seen 
more than two, on the ground, at once, nor did more than a 
single one fly in, at a time, and this only twice or thrice—since 
it lightened, of course, that is to say; how many may have 
done so, and gone off, again, invisibly, I cannot say. I was 
witness, this morning, of two coitions, though, of course on such 
a large space, with so much of tufted grass upon its outer mar- 
gin, in which several of the birds were, and especially whilst it 
was still too dark for me to see, there may have been more. In 
the first case, a hen walked right down over the ground, almost 
from end to end, till she came to a certain bird, whom she, as it 
were, by this, invited to court her. He did .so, of course, on 
which his nearest male neighbour came up and interfered. 
There was a scuffle, of very short duration, between them, but 
for the most part they merely got in each other’s way, so to 
speak, strutting past and following one another. Then they fell 
away, @ little, each walking about importantly, eyeing the other, 
and were thus occupied, and still at pretty close quarters, when 
the hen, going quickly up to the one she had at first come to, 
crouched, and coition was effected. The rival, however, at once 
interfered—perhaps successfully—and the hen, running out 
from the struggling birds, shortly flew away. In this case, 
therefore, the hen seems certainly to have chosen a male, nor 
was she diverted from this predilection, but asserted it a second 
time, acting with decision and address. In the other instance I 
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have alluded to, the hen also went either up to, or within the 
radius of, a certain male, the result being exactly similar, except 
that, as the formal courtship was here less lengthy, there was no 
occasion for a second manifestation of preference. Two hens, 
therefore, have each had a will of their own, and fighting has 
had nothing to do with either of the two cocks being the 
favoured one. 

Another hen was courted for a long time, and very assidu- 
ously, by a cock, who certainly succeeded in driving several 
other ones away, rushing out at them from the area in which 
he revolved about the object of his desires, putting them to 
flight or preventing their coming nearer, and then returning to 
continue the courtship. But in spite of this, and the impressive 
pains he took, though she often seemed to hesitate, yet this hen 
never yielded during the considerable time that I watched the 
drama, though she possibly may have done whilst I was watching 
some other one. There was nothing, however, to suggest this, 
and when she finally walked off the ground, she was followed and 
courted, for some distance, by another bird before flying away, 
from which I feel sure that she retired unconquered. This pair 
of birds were on the part of the ground nearest to me, and I had 
a fine view of the courtship. The cock went either on one side 
of the hen, passing ahead as she walked, or else paraded half- 
round and in front of her, and, either way, the white feathers of 
his tail must have been very conspicuous—presented to her, as 
it were, in a back view. Now, as 1 have seen the Pheasant 
court, he makes no such wide circlings as this, and, as he 
presents no particular view from behind, this is significant and 
interesting. The particular courting actions were as I have 
before described—slow, pompous, methodical—no leaps or 
springs of any kind. Yet of these, though they never ap- 
proached to that peculiar state of frenzy which I have only 
once, myself, seen, there was no lack amongst the cocks, at 
times, when they were not courting the hens. Observation 
shows, therefore, that the latter are won, not by this, but by a 
quite different form of display, specially adapted to set off the 
beauty of the male’s plumage, point by point, or rather all 
points together—scientifically, in short. For this alone, as a 
spectacle, the female bird has eyes; mere uncouth violence, 


: 
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though effective enough for us, she does not appreciate. It 
exhibits something, indeed, but that something has not grown 
up along the lines of her feminine admiration, and if she con- 
cerns herself with it at all, it is only, as I conjecture, with some 
ulterior motive. Thus, this morning, whilst two cocks were at 
blows, a hen, in all probability the subject of their rivalry, ran 
in between them (as I have seen the female Redshanks or 
Kentish Plover do), and appeared to offer one her assistance. 
But if so—and the motive is otherwise obscure—this was pro- 
bably only because she was partial to the bird she endeavoured 
to help. Indeed, had the fighting in itself interested her, she 
would not have endeavoured to put a stop to it, any more than 
to the legitimate nuptial display, which I have not yet seen any 
hen do. 

Though, as I have said, the actual fighting of these Black- 
cocks does not amount to much, and in point of duration is 
nothing to that of a pair of male Coots or Redshanks, yet it 
cannot be denied that the birds’ thoughts seem full of it—that 
their spirit, at any rate, is martial in a high degree. Whilst 
waiting for the hens, one or other of them will constantly run 
over—often quite a long distance—to where another is standing, 
which other will then advance to meet him, and the two will 
stand threateningly, front to front, or walk pompously, side by 
side, at a wary distance, and then come springs into the air, 
with the angry challenging note that accompanies each—in fact, 
there is a constant high militant bearing, a parade, as it were, of 
readiness, an eager Offence-seeking spirit, that seems to say, 
“‘T am for you, sir,” or “‘I do bite my thumb at you, sir.” But 
what I say is that, whilst all this is going on, a pair of humble 


Tits would be fiercely fighting, perhaps even to the death. Some 


part of the spirit of display, merely, seems to have passed from 
its proper sphere of courtship, and to clog what should here be 
deeds. True it is that the springs are sometimes accompanied 
(though not as yet very frequently) with sparring, pecking, and 
buffeting with the wings. Nothing could be more vigorous than 
all this, whilst it lasts, but it lasts, as a rule, for such a very 
short period of time, whilst for once that even this comes of it, 
a dozen times, perhaps, or more, nothing does—it begins and 
ends in inflation, as though that dear bladder were too precious 


wy 
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to be burst in a fight. What one so seldom sees, yet what, with 

all this, one has some right to expect, is a good set-to battle, 

both whole-hearted and prolonged. The number of times that 

these so martial-looking birds stand bill to bill, with every appear- 
ance of being about to devour one another, yet do not devour 
one another, or even fall-to, is remarkable, and as depressing for 
| the onlooker. 

May 13th.—Was ensconced by alittle after 2. The Curlews, 
as usual, first greeted the dawning, and were followed ‘some time 
afterwards—3.12 by my watch—by the “ chur-whais”’ and more 
plaintive angry notes of the Blackcocks, after several had dashed 
down, over the hedge, in the darkness. It is not till a perceptible 
time after this that the more musical whirbling, or rukling, 
begins. My observations of this morning were not quite the 
same as those made hitherto. Arrivals of hen birds began 
as usual—so far, that is to say, as it was possible for me to see 
them—with the first light, and seemed quite over, long before 5. 

b As usual, also, they were few, nor was I aware of more than two 
on the ground at the same time—I should doubt if half a dozen 
in all came down. This time, however, the hens were more than 
usually ‘‘ coy, difficult and hard to please.” One that I watched 
for quite a long time was most assiduously courted by one male, 
in particular, who certainly was fairly successful in keeping the 
ground to himself. But although the hen was plainly affected 
by his advances, kept pausing—in fact, advanced only in a series 
of little pauses, represented by sudden and, as it were, compelled 
stops—and although, moreover, she several times, half or more 
than half, crouched, yet, as he came up, she would always make 
a little dash away, on which the whole tedious ceremony of 
courtship on the one side, and nervous irresolution on the 
other, would begin afresh. In short, the patient, long-enduring 
assiduities of the beau, continued as they were with an ever- 
increasing impressiveness and sense of the gravity of the position, 
without any perception of its ludicrousness, made quite a 
remarkable spectacle, and though the coy, or nervous, little lady 
was never quite won by them, yet their effect upon her was 
more interestingly significant than if she quickly had been, she 
seeming, indeed, to be, all the while, under a spell, from which 
she could never quite break away. ‘Then gradually she received 
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more variety of attention, owing, partly, to the way in which 
her more special admirer would leave her, to run fiercely out at 
rival, though often quiescent, and almost indifferent, males, a / 
good way off, when, as she walked on, always in the same | 
nervous, hesitating way, she came within the sphere of other 
more active suitors. One of these wooed her in a very much 
swifter, brisker, more hurrying way, not nearly so measured or 
pompous—but this seemed to take far less hold of her fancy, 
and, in a word, after acting more or less in this way for a long 
time, and disappointing, and well-nigh exhausting, the patience 
of several males—but none more so, had he not been inexhaus- 
tible, than the one I have specially mentioned—she at last flew | 
away without having been prevailed upon—for this was far more 
the impression made upon me by her conduct than that of coquetry. 
It was as though, amongst a number of magnets, the drawing 
power of which was plainly, though variously, apparent, not one 
was sufficiently powerful to draw quite effectively—and this was 
my own reading of the drama. 

Another courtship was interesting as giving rise to an 
unmistakable exhibition of preference on the part of the hen 
bird concerned. The latter had been courted by a certain male, 
but another male had interfered with this, and was now courting 
her himself, when, making a distinct double-back (by distinct I 
mean that it was obviously intended) to her old wooer, by which 
_ she as patently avoided his substitute, she immediately crouched 
to him, a stratagem which, however, was only partly effective, 
owing to the prompt interference of the jealous rival. Here, 
then, was an evident instance of choice on the part of the 
female. 

Another hen was courted by several males, who, as is much 
more the case with these birds than with Ruffs, mutually wrecked 
each other’s chances of success. The most marked feature here 
was the conduct of one particular cock, who, instead of courting 
in the orthodox manner, resorted entirely to force. There were 
some four or five attempts of this nature, from the last of which 
the hen seemed only just able to free herself, when she, at once, 
flew away. The attempts of this unruly male were always 
resented and interfered with by the other ones, but he was 
sometimes almost too quick for them, so that, had it not been 
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for the exertions of the hen herself, he might possibly have been 
successful. She, however, was not at all inclined to submit to 
these rough methods. 

Thus, continued observation does not show an absolute uni- 
formity in the nuptial methods of the males. The one that I 
have first mentioned seemed, from my own observations both 
here and in Sweden, to go beyond the average of pomp and 
solemnity in his wooing, and I was particularly struck by the 
wide extent of his circlings, as being well adapted for a full hind, 
as well as front and side, view. Another was altogether quicker 
and brisker, nor were his circumambulations anything like so 
wide or full—in fact, not a marked feature—his appearance, in 
consequence, being not nearly so impressive, whilst a third 
threw off form altogether, and resorted to force. The birds, 
generally, however—all the rest except these last two—were far 
more on the pattern of the extra formal one. Long before 5 
everything was over, and no more hen birds had come to the lek. 
Had I remained quiet perhaps they would have done, but I had 
to rise and run about, being no longer able to endure the cold— 
a cold which, though not freezing water, seemed to my sensa- 
tions greater than that of Sweden, earlier in the year. Possibly 
the dampness of these English moors, with their dreadful, 
stealing, chill mists, may account for this—at any rate, I have 
found it less bearable. I have been without my plaids, indeed, 
but warmly clad in an ordinary way, and with a motor suit over 
all—I may here say en passant, as perhaps of use, that double 
trousers, shirts, &c., are, in my experience, warmer than the one, 
with underclothing ; and the two methods are combinable. 

Of one other successful courtship, I unluckily saw only the 
end, and can, therefore, only say, in regard to it, that the same 
hen had been courted, before, unsuccessfully, by various males ; 
so that here, too, the evidence, though less complete, yet points 
in the same direction. 

To judge by what I have seen, the union of the sexes is, 


owing to the strenuous interference of rival males, effected with - 
~ much greater difficulty in the case of the Blackcock than in that | 
of the Ruff. That curious forbearance on the part of the . 


unfavoured males of the latter species, even when quite close, is 


here very much rarer, even if it exists; but any cock near, as a 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. XIV., July, 1910. x 
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rule, darts upon the offending one, and seizing him by the neck, 
with his bill, drags him to the ground. When two or three 
males are either courting the same hen, or near enough to 
intervene, it all becomes one tumble, from which the hen 
emerges, in sorry plight, and generally, then, flies away. Thus 
what I have said in regard to the power and position of the 
Reeve does not apply equally to the hen Blackcock, but though 
she cannot, with such ease, give effect to her choice, it must still 
be considered as the governing factor, since each male endeavours 
to win it, and, failing to do so, must remain a celibate. This, 
from what I have seen, should be the fate of many Ruffs—per- 
haps the majority—and, if the numerical disparity of the sexes 
is anything like what it appears to be, upon these courting- 
grounds, it may be the same with the Blackcocks, even if the 
hens are not, any more than the Reeves, confined to one husband. 
My idea is that, in either case, a select number of the finest 
males are, year by year, chosen—the taste of the various hens 
often coinciding—so that the less ornate ones are gradually, as 
it were, weeded out. 

Even more than before, I have, this morning, been struck by 
the sudden occasional outbreaks of leaping, accompanied with 
shrill cries—the curious ‘‘ chu-whai,’’ strained, as it were, and 
long drawn out—which, at one and the same time, affect the 
whole assembly of males. As this has always happened when I 
have seen a hen come down upon the lek, it may have been — 
caused, at other times, also, by one, that I did not observe, 
flying by, or by her cry, at some distance—perhaps, for me, out 
of earshot. Although such a sudden, general access of violent 
springing and crying, with short flights, in some cases, from 
place to place, over the ground—a sort of revival-scene—is, of 
course, a very noticeable and arresting thing, making, in its 
entirety, quite a fine spectacle, yet there is nothing in any 
individual performance differing from what I have before de- 
scribed, or more nearly approaching to the extraordinary, 
frenzied dance, of protracted duration, accompanied by re- 
peated and varying cries, generally referred to as if it were the 
feature of these Blackcock assemblies, but of which I have only, 
myself, seen one instance. Between this and these mere single 
springs, with, generally, one loud ‘‘chu-whai,” there is certainly 
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a very great difference, as far as effect is concerned, yet it is but 
of degree; the one is but a development of the other, as it 
appears to me, a prolongation and accentuation of it, carried to 
an extreme point. That it springs from strong excitement, for 
which some active vent has become necessary, is plain enough, 
and since brought thus strongly about by the mere flying in of 
the hen—being most in evidence, moreover, during the breeding- 
season—it must be considered as of a fundamentally sexual 
character. Still, as it is not dependent, even in its highest 
degree, on this cause,* it is very probably an expression of 
martial ardour, also, that and amatory feelings being, of course, 
intimately associated. But however this may be, it forms no 
part of the actual wooing, by the male, of the female, which, as 
seen, is of a totally different character, wherein the special 
adornments of the one sex are specially displayed before the 
other. Since, therefore, the ‘‘ war-dance,” as it has been called, 


is not specially addressed to the female, that she pays no par- 
ticular attention to it is nothing to the point, as an argument 


against sexual selection, though its existence, side by side with 
the other—that display to which she does pay attention—is, if 
rightly considered, a very powerful argument for the truth of 
that doctrine, since only one possible cause for the latter seems 
now to be left. 

May 14th.—This morning I went to the old, ve place of 
meeting, but have nothing to note, it being an extremely poor 
affair. There were not more than four cock birds there, at any 
time, no hens came, and nothing happened, till, finally, I was 
discovered, whick clinched the fiasco. As before, no bird flew 
in till about 4.15, a full hour later than the others fly in to the 
great gathering-place. On the following morning I was kept in 
by the weather, it being both a tempest and pouring with rain. 


I had, indeed, often emerged upon the dark moor-top, cycle in 


One hand and umbrella in the other, but there is a limit to 
everything. 

May 16th.—Seated by 3. The melancholy, thin, quavering 
cry of the Curlew. Then the Lark. First Blackcock down at 
3.20. ‘*‘Chu-whais’’—faint at first—whirbling a few minutes 


* The “dance” that I saw in Norway was performed by one solitary 
bird. 
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later—and this is always the case. Thus the first arrival was 
some ten minutes after the usual time, and everything else, this 
morning, both the actions and deportment of the birds, and the 
diminished powers of their vocal performances, showed a waning 
energy. But one hen came to stay; another may have flown in, 
but, if so, soon went again, without being courted. One or two 
other arrivals, that produced the springing and crying, though 
not in so high a degree, were not hens, but cocks. The one hen 
that stayed was courted in the usual manner, one would say 
successfully, except that the numerous interferences, at the ond, 
seemed also to be successful. So uniformly is this the case that 
it really seems surprising that fertile eggs should be laid by the 
females of this species at all. 

The above was the last observation which I had the oppor- 
tunity of making before leaving England. 


Having now made a faithful transcript of my notes, which, as 
far as possible, were made on the spot, and shortly after the facts 
referred to occurred,* I will endeavour to summarise the results. 
Darwin was dependent for the facts upon which he based his 
theory of sexual selection upon the observation of others. This, 
though defective, in part, was correct, upon the whole, so that 
his reasoning, which has never been shaken, rested upon a secure 
basis. In regard to the Blackcock, he appears only to have been 
told of the frantic part of the bird’s behaviour, and assuming, 
in accordance apparently with the opinion of his informants, 
that this was addressed to the hen, made his deductions, accord- 
ingly, as part of the general case. Substituting for this frenzy, 
whatever may be its origin, the very different kind of display 
which I have described, I claim actually to have seen what 
Darwin believed must take place, in this and other instances of 
bird courtship. He said that all this great care and trouble 
could not be taken by the male bird for nothing, but that the 
female must be susceptible to, and yield to it. I have given 


* The skeleton of the drama can generally be entered during some of 
the entr’actes, and filled in on the fall of the curtain. A pencil may even 
bring down an important fact or two flying, so to speak, and therein is 
superior to any fountain or stylo. Ideas, too, one may keep pace with in the 
rough, but their elaboration is for that most blissful of all hearths, the lonely 
cottage-lodging one. 
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various cases where, in every way possible, the female showed | 


this susceptibility, and did, in fact, yield to it. Darwin urged also 
that, as the plumage of the males had become gradually hand- 
somer, as evidenced in various ways, the more ornate birds must 
have been, in general, preferred by the females, in order to pro- 
duce this result; that the hen was not, therefore, impressed 
equally by all males alike, but exercised choice. As it appears 
to me, I have shown that the hen Blackcock does, in very fact, 
feel such preference, and exercise such choice, not by general 
statements to that effect, wherein the conclusion arrived at, only, 
is given, but not the specific facts which have led to its adoption 
—the usual method—but by presenting the facts themselves, so 
that the reader can test the validity of that conclusion, and form 
his own upon the same data. Of course, if the hen birds choose 


- from amongst the males, and if the latter, as a consequence of 


this, become handsomer, such choice must be determined by 


their appearance; but I could not, here, as with the Reeves, 


actually see the hens thus pick beauty out, since the cocks were 
all of a feather, and, to my human eye, all looked equally hand- 
some. 

My observations, then, as I hold, show that the female Black- 
cock is affected by the courting display of the male—sometimes 
so strongly that one may correctly describe her as fascinated— 
that she does yield to it, and not to force or martial prowess, 
and that she exercises choice in regard to the various males. 
They show also that, whilst being courted, she is extremely 
jealous of any other hen that may approach, and will pursue 
and fight with such, fiercely. Yet, at the same time, she is 
often extremely hard to win, and will resist the charm of the 
cock’s allurements, though exhibiting every sign of being 
strongly impressed, and indeed fascinated by them. Why this 
should be so I do not know, but the psychology revealed seems 
more delicate and less simple, nearer to humanity, or more 
human-seeming, than, even though accepting ihe doctrine of 
sexual selection, one might have anticipated. The hens, also, 
come to the place of meeting with the evident object of being 
courted, and for that reason only. When the courtship has been 
brought to a conclusion, either to their satisfaction or otherwise, 
or should they tire of it, they fly away. 


| 
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As for the male Blackcocks, they assemble at a special place, 
in order to court the hens, when they arrive, wait for them to 
fly in, and court them, then, with as full knowledge of what they 
mean, and what they expect, as a result of their actions, as could 
be in the mind of the most wideawake human suitor. They are 
full of rivalry and jealousy of one another, seem to have a fine 
martial spirit, but, with all this, ‘‘ protest” very much more than 
they fight. Tits, Sparrows, and other unconsidered small birds 
are, in my opinion, much greater fighters, and a Coot might 
well sneer at their cowardice. Here, too, as with the Ruff—so it 
appears to me—something is at work which is sapping the real 
warlike mettle of the birds, and I believe this to be, in either 
- case, the more important part which display takes in securing 
the favours of the hen. With birds, as with other animals, in- 
cluding man, pugnacity must be founded upon utility of some 
sort, so that if charm, in courtship, becomes more and more, 
and prowess less and less, the former will come to be cultivated 
at the expense of the latter. : ’ 

Be this as it may, I personally have not yet seen a figlit that 
was both furious and long-continued—an experience which I | 
hardly know how to reconcile with what one hears and reads— 
and, no more than in the case of the Ruff, does the hen bird 
seem won by fighting. Even though a cock should succeed, by 
rushings and short encounters, in keeping a champ libre for 
himself, he has yet to prepossess the hen, and this, apparently, 
he can only do through the recognized formal display. Should | 
he—and here, perhaps, we have a solvent power—become engaged | 
with an adversary, for more than a few seconds, his place will be 
taken, and, in any case, he cannot long delay rivalry, as the hen 
keeps moving on amongst the various males. Thus his love of 
combat, in so far as it may exist, is perpetually checked by his 
desire to get back to the hen ; but having seen so many instances 
where, with nothing to disturb them, two birds have seemed 
simply afraid of each other, I am not quite so clear as are others 
as to the extent to which it does exist. The weapon which is 
principally relied upon, by rival males, for defeating one another’s 
designs, cannot properly be called fighting, and is, indeed, a 
mean and inglorious one. I allude to those interferences which 
take place upon the favoured suitor’s seeking to benefit from the 
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hen’s choice of himself, and which are so frequent and, appa- 
rently, so successful that, as said before, one wonders how the 
work of generation can go on. That it does, however, would 
seem to show that such success is more apparent than real. 

The most interesting and significant point in these secondary 
sexual activities,* as one may call them, of the male Blackcock, 
is, in my view, that they are of two distinct kinds, the formal 
display before the female, both the object and effect of which are 
perfectly apparent, and the totally different leaping or ‘‘ dancing,’ 
which, in its most accentuated form, is a highly extraordinary 
spectacle, but which, as far as I have been able to observe, has 
nothing to do with courtship proper, and has no special signi- 
ficance for the female bird. If any general conclusion can be 
drawn from the daily routine of the meeting-ground, as illus- 
trated by the doings of over thirty male Blackcocks, upon as 
many mornings, then this dance or frenzy, when really deserving 
of the name, is a rare thing to see, but every bird indulges, from 
time to time, in a few springs and flappings of the wings— 
making, collectively, a striking spectacle—and it is obvious that 
a gradual increase in the number, intensity, and rate of these 
would add, more and more, to the strangeness of the exhibition 
till it culminated, at last, in the full access or fury, wherein the 
bird presents an appearance and utters sounds which it is im- 
possible to give a sufficiently vivid idea of, either with pen, 
tongue, or pencil. The two, therefore, are the same thing in 
different degrees of development, the first or slighter degree 
being what is ordinarily witnessed, and the last, or extreme one, 
exceptional. But is there any still lower platform, common to 
the Galline generally, or to most, or many, of them, from which 
the few exalted leaps of the male Blackcock—or even the single 
one only—may have sprung? Now, when the cock crows, he 
rears himself upwards, with a. sudden jerk, stretching out his 
neck, and standing, as it were, on tip-toe, whilst at the same 
time he violently flaps his wings. The common Pheasant does 
just the same thing, and so does the Blackcock also, when he 
_““chu-whais” merely, sitting in some tree in the neighbourhood 
of the arena,t which he has not yet flown down into. 

* In analogy with the ‘‘ secondary sexual characters” of Darwin. 


+ This can be well seen in Norway or Sweden, where the meetings are 
held in open spaces in the midst of the fir-forests. 


’ 
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In this generic action I see the small beginning out of which 
the ‘‘dance”’ of the Blackcock has grown. The violent upward 
jerk has been intensified into a spring—still accompanied with 
the cry and flap of the wings*—which becomes, with some birds, 
through repetition and acceleration, an extraordinary and frantic 
performance. Probably its primary character of a defiance, or 
challenge, to any rival male—as in the crow of the cock—is still 
retained, but it does not appear to me likely that so violent a 
pantomime would go, hand in hand, with an increased capacity 
for actual fighting. More probably some of that energy, which 
is now expended in the show of the things merely, formerly fed 
the thing itself—the banner is at the expense of the war. 
Fighting, without gain, must be a detriment to the species, 
inasmuch as individuals may be injured or even killed through 
it, but, on the other hand, some vent for volcanic force is needed, 
and the best would be one which was, at once, adequate and 
harmless. Inasmuch, therefore, as the hen is won by beauty, 
and not by bravery, this pageant, or pantomime, of the male 
Blackcock may have been evolved in accordance with the above 
principles. Be this as it may, however, it is neither addressed, 


nor does it appear to be of interest, to the female bird, but, on 


the other hand, a totally different and very elaborate form of 
display, in which she is interested, and by which she is won, is 
addressed to her, and to her alone. 

How do the above facts affect the question of sexual selection ? 
In my opinion, they speak, trumpet-tongued, in its favour, for 
assuredly, were it superior “ vigour” alone that produced the 
spring-tide antics of the male bird, together with his more 
brilliant colouring—were they but a safety-valve for sexual and 
martial excitement—then the Blackcock has this in those free 
and tremendous activities which make no part of his nuptial 
display to the hen.t Here, indeed, is an outlet for super- 


* See ante, p. 256. | 

+ No more than in the case of the Ruffs did I see any evidence of the 
more ‘‘ vigorous” males being preferred. This idea seems to me quite 
delusive. Vigour is not a special characteristic of the display, which is 
pompous and somewhat staid in its character. How, then, is the hen to gain 


her ideas about vigour? In the “dance” it might be different, but for this 
she does not seem to care. — | 
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abundant energy, called forth by the season, but something 
more has evidently been required, and that something is the 
not boisterous and formless but very careful and systematic 
display, in which the cock bird exhibits all his chief points to 
the hen. The fact that the latter here plays a quite indis- 
pensable part, that the thing cannot go on without her, that she 
is jealous, even to assault and battery, of other females, during 
its continuance, and in every way gives the strongest evidence, 
or rather proof, of its influence upon her, whilst paying, as far 
as I can discover, no attention to the other, is surely immensely 


suggestive —I would say, myself, conclusive. There is simply no 


place for the display of the male Blackcock before the female, if 


it be not for the purpose of winning her, and my notes show 
it does win her. 


| 
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ON THE OCCURRENCE OF VIPERA BERUS IN 
THE PYRENEES, NEAR SAN SEBASTIAN. 


Epwarp Britten. 


For a long time considerable interest has been taken in the 
Vipers of the Pyrenees, owing to their resemblance both to 
V. berus and V. aspis, the former more properly belonging to 
the North of France, the latter to the South. According to a 
great authority (F'. Latasti), the Vipers of the French Pyrenees 
are all referable to V. aspis. In North-west Spain, however, 
V. berus reappears to the exclusion of V. aspis. The Spanish 
V. berus has been regarded as constituting a distinct subspecies 
(V. berus seoanei), on characters which Mr. Boulenger has shown 
to be inconstant (cf. ‘ Zoologist,’ 1885, p. 878). 

The writer has recently taken a specimen from the south- 
west of the range which presents such a combination of the 
characteristics of V. berus, V. seoanei, and V. aspis as to make it 
at first somewhat difficult to classify, and to render its principal 
features worth recording. Mr. Boulenger gives it as his opinion 
that the snake should be regarded as a V. berus. 

It is a female measuring 475 mm. It resembles V. berus 
in general colour and markings, which are somewhat lighter 
than in most females. Each belly-plate is bordered by a clear 
white line. The end of the snout is distinctly turned up, though 
not to the same degree as in a typical V. aspis. The supra- 

ocular shields are less prominent than in V. aspis, and more 
than in V. berus; two complete rows of scales between eye 
and labial shields on the right side and two incomplete such 
rows on the left. Ventral plates 148, subcaudals 82 pairs. 

In addition to the foregoing data it is significant that a small 
specimen 200 mm. long, with 138 ventral plates and 29 sub- 
caudals, was obtained in the same locality, and agrees in every 
respect with a typical young V. berus. Incidentally the fact is 
thereby established that V. berus occurs on the Spanish side of 
the Pyrenees. It would be interesting to examine a number of 
Vipers taken from the hills between Pau and San Sebastian, in 
order to decide on the range of variation of the Vipers in the Pyre- 
nees, and on the alterations which such aberrant specimens as the 
one here noticed will necessitate in the definition of the species. 


oth 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 
Common Shrew on Scotch Islands. — With reference to recent 


notes on the Common Shrew in Islay, I should like to say that, as far 
as my information goes, although this Shrew is absent from Ireland, 


Man, Lundy, the Outer Hebrides, and the Orkneys, in all of which 
the Pigmy Shrew is alone found, it is common on many of the Inner 
Hebrides, such as Islay and Jura, from both of which I have examined 
specimens. Its presence on these islands, if not due to introduction, 
may lead to a modification of Alston’s views on the origin of Scottish 
and Irish mammals, but in view of the recent discoveries of new and 
unexpected forms in other Scottish islands, such modification is 
quite natural, and, indeed, inevitable.—G. E. H. Barrett-HAmMILTON 
(Kilmanock House, Campile, Co. Wexford, Ireland). 


Fauna of Lundy Island.—Since my paper on this subject appeared 


in ‘The Zoologist’ (1909, p. 441), I have received another speci- 


men of Sorex minutus from the island. Of the five Lundy Shrews 
captured, four have proved to be S. minutus, and the fifth (thought 


— to be S. araneus) was not critically examined.—Bruce F. Cumminas 


(Barnstaple). 


Weasels and Stoats hunting together.—I have never read of 
Stoats and Weasels consorting together when in pursuit of prey, 
and therefore the following account, observed closely by two eye- 
witnesses, may prove of interest:—On June 14th this year (1910), 
as my wife and I were sitting in the famous “ Valley of the Rocks,” 
Lynton, North Devon, we saw a mixed pack of about fifteen Stoats 
and Weasels emerge from the loose stones and rocks covering one of 
the hillsides. In their actions they reminded us very much of hounds 
hot on the scent. With noses close to the ground they scampered 
in all directions, pausing every now and again to raise themselves on 
their hind legs to look around. I imitated as nearly as possible the 
squeal of a Rabbit in distress, a trick taught me by a keeper to 
“draw” Stoats. On hearing this both animals exhibited symptoms 
of excitement, and rushed towards the direction of the sound; but 
on catching sight of our persons, which we were not able well 


— 
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to conceal, they turned back to continue their legitimate hunting. 
Presently we espied what we thought was their quarry, a Rabbit, 
sitting on a rock some half-dozen yards away from the hunters. 
Much to our astonishment, the Weasels and Stoats took not the 
slightest notice of this Rabbit, though coming in almost actual con- | 
tact with it, and extraordinary as it may seem, the Rabbit turned 
on three of the Stoats, and drove them away. Twice or more this 
‘was repeated. This behaviour on the part of the Rabbit could be 
better understood had it been a mother defending her young, but the 
size of the Rabbit, however, was strongly against this theory, as it 
was not nearly full grown. The Rabbit, after it Kad driven its 
enemies away, commenced to eat quite unconcerned, and the Stoats 
and Weasels returned to their hunting. The piteous squeals of a 
Rabbit presently told that some of these bloodthirsty little animals 
had been successful, and as we walked away we came upon a dying 
Rabbit, about a quarter grown, breathing its last, with the usual tell- 
tale bite behind the left ear. We did not catch a sight of the murderer, 
our presence having no doubt caused it to retire pro tem.—GoORDON 
(Lynton, North Devon). 


Common Seal on the Somerset Coast.— Whilst on a visit to 
Weston-super-Mare, I saw in the shop of a local fishmonger (Coles 
‘and Walter) a mounted specimen of the Common Seal (Phoca vitu- 
lina), which, I was told, got stranded on the shore there, May 10th, 
1906. It was killed with a knife. As this species rarely strays so ' 
far south its occurrence is perhaps worth recording.—H. E. Forrest _ 
(Shrewsbury). 


Six Fotuses in a Whale (Balenoptera musculus).—It has not 
been considered necessary to adduce further evidence as regards this 
extraordinary instance of abundant procreation in the pages of ‘ The 
Annals,’ where it has already been noticed by Mr. R. C. Haldane,* | 
who obtained his information from the Norwegian whaling crews 
working at his own station in Shetland. It seems to me, however, de- 
sirable further to authenticate the record from information received as 

near to the source as possible, as such frequently saves future trouble . 
and confusion. As the subject may scarcely be considered directly | 
associated with the Natural History Annals of Scotland, though with 

a fairly interesting side-bearing upon a previous record in the Ann. 

Scott. Nat. Hist.,t which related to twin Whale foetuses—also con- 

sidered by many whalers a rare occurrence—I believe the most | 
fitting place for such a record to be ‘ The Zoologist,’ and with that | 


* Ann. Scott. Nat. Hist. April, 1910. 4+ Ibid. 
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belief I venture to send the following evidence received from Mr. 
T. E. Salvesen, of Leith, who kindly forwarded the translation. 
The best Norse reference to the above fact (see Ann. Scott. Nat. Hist. 
for April, 1910) will be found in the ‘ Norsk-Fisheritinde’ (‘ Norwegian 
Fishing Gazette’), p. 40, where the following notice in Norwegian 
appears :—‘‘It is to be noted as a wonderful natural history occur- 
rence, that upon the 10th July, 1909, a Finner-Whale was brought 
into the station at Hellesfjord (Iceland), which had no less than six 


(6) foetuses inside. As is known, Whales do not usually have more 


than one calf, although cases of two or three have frequently been 
observed; a number such as six, therefore, caused considerable 
notice, and the foetuses were carefully examined and measured. It 
was ascertained that three of them had lengths of thirty-four inches, 
one twenty inches, one eighteen inches, and one seventeen inches. 
The authenticity of the report has been vouched for by several of the 
station hands.” Mr. Salvesen, to whom, as I have said, I am obliged 
for the above translation and extract, adds (in lit.) :—‘ I also noticed 
a similar report in the ‘Morgenbladet’ (the ‘Scotsman’ of Norway), 
and in ‘ Norges Sjéfahrtstidende’ (the ‘Shipping Gazette’ of Norway), 
so far as I can remember, in August, 1909. I have asked Capt. Bull 
if he had further particulars to give, but he said there was nothing 
more of interest. He had no camera nor spirits of wine at the 
station.” This latter sentence was in reply to my enquiry as to 
whether any of these small foetuses had been preserved. — J. A. 
Harvir-Brown (Dunipace, Larbert, Stirlingshire, N.B.). 


AVES. 


A Curious Nesting Site—On one of the rainy days in May last, a 
farmer, on going to fetch his sou’wester hat from off a peg in one of 


his cow-sheds, was surprised to find that the hat contained a nest in > 


the making. He then placed the hat back, and, after watching, saw 
a Wren going in and out of the shed with material. The nest after 
a while was finished, and soon contained eggs, and, although it was 
frequently taken down to show to visitors, the birds never deserted it, 
and managed to bring off their young ones successfully. — T. OWEN 
(Pen Parc, Bangor, North Wales). 


Lesser Redpoll at Hampstead.—I have found five nests of the 


Lesser Redpoll (Linota rufescens) on-the Heath here this year; two 


were placed in oaks, two in hawthorns, and a fifth high up in a birch- 
tree. The earliest date on which I found young birds ready to leave 
the nest was on June 13th. This makes the third year running in 
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which I have found nests of this bird here, and I mention the fact, 
as in the only authoritative account of the Birds of Hampstead 
(J. E. Harting in Lobley’s ‘ Hampstead Hill,’ 1889) the Lesser Red- 
poll is recorded as occasionally being seen here in the autumn only, 
and no instance is therein given of its having nested at Hampstead 
up to that time.—H. Meyrick (The Mount, Hampstead). 


Short-eared Owl Nesting in Essex.—Fourteen years ago I recorded 
a nest of this interesting bird on Northey Island (Zool. 1896, p. 233). 
For the last month or more we have constantly seen a pair of these 
birds about on our meadows and marshes, and quite thought they 
were nesting on our land, but my son, Lieut. T. M. Fitch, and one of 
my daughters undertook an expedition of discovery when they were 
at home, and located the nest in a marsh on an adjoining farm, Little 
South House, half a mile away from Northey. The grass was being 
cut in the adjoining marsh, and the next evening my son brought 
back the mangled remains of four young Owls, and the driver of the 
mower picked up four others in the nest. Mr. Ashcroft, tenant of 
Little South House, was anxious they should be preserved, but his 
man mowed over them with the machine inadvertently. The day 
before yesterday (July 7th) my head horseman brought me a fully- 
fledged young Owl—a little beauty—that he had caught while 


ploughing in one of my fields; it was especially lively, but was | 


pinioned, and hada cut on the neck just above its wing. I sent 
it back at once, and trust that it may live, but doubt if it will ever 
fly; one old bird is still about every evening, but previously it was 
very busy all day. At any rate, we can account for nine young ones, 
but I fear the mother was killed with her family.—Epwarp A. Fitcu 
(Brick House, Maldon). ) 


Supposed Occurrence of the Swallow-tailed Kite (Elanoides fur- 
catus) in Surrey.—A stuffed specimen of the Swallow-tailed Kite was 
on exhibition at the Museum Congress of the South-Eastern Union 
of Scientific Societies, held recently (June 8th to 11th) at Guildford. 
I made enquiries about this bird, and the information I received from 
the local taxidermists, Messrs. W. Bradden and Son, of North Street, 
was that the skin was brought to them some ten years ago by a 
cottager, who said that his father shot it some years previously at 
Chiddingfold. The skin was in a deplorable condition, having evi- 
. dently been taken off the bird by some one who had no knowledge 
of taxidermy, and this clearly shows on the bird now that it is set 
up. The cottager was given a few shillings for the skin, and this was 
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all the information I could obtain. Allusion is made in ‘ The Zoolo- 
gist,’ 1897, pp. 270, 271, by Mr. W. Ruskin-Butterfield, Curator of 
the Hastings Corporation Museum, to the specimen belonging to 
Dr. Otho Travers, of St. Leonards-on-Sea, shot by his father, 
Mr. O. W. Travers, it is believed at Mildenhall, in Suffolk, between 
the years 1830-40; and Mr. G. W. Bradshaw, in the same volume 
of ‘The Zoologist,’ p. 270, states that “this specimen was restored 
by Mr. Bristow, of St. Leonards, and that Mr. Travers, who shot it, 
told him it was eating a Partridge at the time.” The late Mr. 
Howard Saunders, however, would not include the species in his 
‘Manual of British Birds,’ and in his second edition, p. 338, he writes 
that ‘‘An example of the American Swallow-tailed Kite (Hlanoides 
furcatus) was taken alive during a heavy thunderstorm near Hawes, 
in Yorkshire, on Sept. 6th, 1805, but afterwards made its escap@§and 
there is ground for suspecting that it had previously been in confine- 
ment. There are other records of the occurrence in Great Britain of 
this chiefly Neo-tropical species, buf none of these are, to my mind, 
satisfactory, and the species has never occurred on the Continent.’ — 
THoMAS PARKIN. 


PERSONALIA. 


Presentation to Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse, 1.8.0.— On June 30th 
Mr. Charles Owen Waterhouse, I.8.0., Assistant Keeper of Zoology 
in the British Museum (Natural History), severed his official connec- 
tion with the Museum, and the opportunity was taken of presenting 
him with an illuminated address, signed by numerous members of 
the Staff and others, including Dr. A. G. Butler; he was also the 
recipient of a desk, a barometer, and a gold watch. The presentation 
was made by Mr. L. Fletcher, Director of the Museum, who, in the 
course of a short speech, pointed out that Mr. Waterhouse was 
retiring from the service of the Trustees after a period of forty-four 
years, a period of service only exceeded by one member of the Staff 
of five hundred employed in the British Museum. Reference was 
also made to the honour lately conferred on Mr. Waterhouse by the 
King. Mr. Fletcher then read aloud the text of the address before 
handing it to Mr. Waterhouse and presenting him with the other 
donations. Mr. Waterhouse, in returning thanks, said how very 
much he regretted leaving the Museum, where he had spent so many 
years. He traced the growth of the Insect Room from the modest 
dimensions of the former Insect Room at Bloomsbury to the fine 
series of rooms at South Kensington to-day, extending along a frontage 
of some three hundred feet, and hinted that some of those present 
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might live to see the Insect Section become an entomological museum. 
He added that the growth of accommodation for insect collections 
was accompanied by the increased importance attaching to entomo- — 
logical science, on the perfection and advancement of which so much 
depended. The entomologist was no longer an individual to be looked 
down upon. Mr. Waterhouse concluded by saying that he would not 
say ‘“ Good-bye,” as he hoped to be able to pay periodical visits to the 
Museum in future. Dr. Butler made a few remarks in conclusion, 
reminding those present how long he had been associated with Mr. 
Waterhouse when he was at the Museum.—G. M-W. 


Correction.—I regret I have to correct one or two slips in my 
paper on “ The Formation of Useless Habits in Two British Newts.” 
Page 164, line 16 from bottom, page 172, line 23 from bottom, 
“stereoscopic” should of course read stereotropic. Similarly in the 
June issue, page 211, line 7 from bottom, page 220, line 2 from bottom, 
page 221, line 13from top. ‘ Stereotropism”’ is a useful word coined 
to denote direct motor response to surface stimulus. The frequent — 
use of a stereoscope with wild-life photographs must be made respon- 
sible for the mistake.—Bruce F. Cummrinas. | 
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OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM HEARDER. 


WE regret to hear of the death of our occasional contributor, 
Mr. William Hearder, of Plymouth. The following extracts are 
from a notice in the ‘ Western Daily Mercury’ of July 2nd :— 

‘Tt was as an expert in the craft of fishing that the late Mr. 
Hearder was best known. For a large number of years he had 
carried on business in Union Street, Plymouth, in succession to his 
father, the firm of Hearder and Son having been established as far 
back as 1770. He was one of the founders of the British Sea 
Anglers’ Society, and wrote a good deal on the subject of sea and 
river fishing in the neighbourhood of Plymouth. He was a regular 
contributor to the ‘Fishing Gazette’ and the ‘ Western Daily Mer- 
cury,’ and other journals. He was also the inventor of a large 
number of fishing devices, some of which are manufactured by the 
firm under patent rights. The late Mr. Soltau presented to Mr. 
Hearcer his famous collection of Trout. flies peculiarly adapted for 
Devon streams, and in recent years these patterns were manufactured 

by Mr. Hearder, who styled them ‘ Soltau’s pattern.’ The deceased 
- gentleman had quite a museum of fishing lures of various dates, and 
was ever willing to explain to visitors the evolution of modern baits 
from the oldest and most primitive patterns. He specially studied 
for many years the perfection of the gear used for pier and jetty 
fishing. His firm supplied the dredgers, trawls, and gear used by 
the H.M.S. ‘Challenger ’ exploring expedition, the ‘ Alert,’ the ‘ Dis- 
covery,’ and other expeditions. Mr. Hearder himself invented an 
improved Otter-trawl among other things.” 

His last contribution to these pages was in 1908, on a “Sea- 
mouse (Aphrodite aculeata) near Plymouth” (cf. ‘ Zoologist,’ 1908, 
p. 470). 


Gool. +th ser. vol. XIV., July. 1910. Y 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The British Bird Book ; an Account of all the Birds, Nests, and 
Eqgs found in the British Isles. Edited by F. B. Kirxman, 
B.A. Oxon. Vol. I. T.C. & E. C. Jack. 


Ir may be asked, Why another book on British Birds? In 
the present case the answer is a very satisfactory one, for this 
publication is designed and promoted on advanced principles—in 
fact, although descriptions and figures leave little to be desired 
as means of identification, the main object is to study the birds 
themselves as sentient creatures. We have travelled far since 
the time of popular opinion that the song of birds was provided 
for the delight of man, as the stars were placed in the firmament 
to light his way by night. Even quite recently ornithology has 
been envisaged by two new factors—photography rather than 
the gun, and “‘ bird-watching ” in place of arm-chair conclusions, 
while both of these have already produced, and are still pro- 
ducing, a revolution in our knowledge of bird-life. In these 
volumes we are promised a digest of bionomical records pub- 
lished during many past years, read at the time, and often 


subsequently forgotten; the pages of ‘The Zoologist’ alone will 


afford an illuminative example. The work is to be published in 
twelve sections or volumes, and the chapters often restricted to 
a genus and treated by different writers. 

A prominent feature in the volume now before us is the 
supplementary chapter on ‘‘ The Finches,” by that prince of 
bird-watchers, Edmund Selous. Here we revel in original 
observations, and as readers of ‘The Zoologist’ well know, 
if Darwin’s theory of Sexual Selection is to be revived and 
maintained, it will be largely owing to the work of its enthusi- 
astic apostle, Mr. Selous, who seems to have accepted a mission 
to prove and advocate it. His hardly earned facts would have 
been gratefully received and used by Darwin himeelf had such a 
personal synchronization been possible, but after all theories 


| 
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are to be valued for their suggestive stimulus to future workers 
rather than to be accepted as dogmas of an evolutionary creed. 


In the study of organic evolution we might accept the foreword © 


of the ‘Hibbert Journal’: ‘‘ We stand for three positive truths: 
that the Goal of thought is One; that thought, striving to 
reach the Goal, must forever move; that in the conflict of 
opinion the movement is furthered by which the many approach 
the One.” 

It is announced that the complete work will contain two 
hundred coloured plates, and many in monochrome. Those in 
_ the present volume have reached a no inconsiderable standard 
in excellence. Wedo not expect this publication to be absolutely 
infallible—that is a literary impossibility—but it has certainly 
apprehended a want in animal bionomics, and undertaken a 
work of which the open door had long been disregarded. How 
the scheme will be elaborated succeeding volumes will alone 
prove ; this one at least has laid a good foundation. 


A Handbook of the Birds of Tasmania and its Dependencies. By 
Frank Mervyn Lirtter, M.A.O.U. Published by the 
author at Launceston (65, High Street), Tasmania. 


Tus, which we believe is absolutely the first book to treat of 


the birds of Tasmania as a whole, is written and published by 
Mr. Littler at cost price, and for a few shillings, at his own risk 
and initiative, and we trust that his enterprise will not entail the 
usual results; it certainly does not deserve to do so. Some 
two hundred and fourteen species are fully described, and also 
the nests and eggs of the birds as well, with many useful and 


interesting observations. The fauna has its distinctive pecu- | 


liarities. ‘‘ Of the species ‘ peculiar’ to the island, all save the 
Lesser White-backed Magpie (Gymnorhina hyperleuca) are larger 
than their nearest allies on the mainland. A number of species 
lay four or even five eggs to the clutch, while the same species 
or related ones on the continent of Australia lay but three. 
There are also a number of structural differences in the nests of 
several species as compared with those across the Strait, but 
this point is not emphasized as much as the preceding ones, nor 
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is it as important.”’ The Snipe (Gallinago australis), although 
scattered over a wide area, is nowhere plentiful, and, as stated 
by Colonel Legge some twenty-five years ago, is decreasing in 
numbers. Theconditions, according to Mr. Littler, are now far 
worse than they were then, and sportsmen complain that some 
years they never see a Snipe. ‘‘ The whole thing is very 
puzzling, for there are still a number of localities ideal in their 
way for Snipe—localities where the birds would be very little 
disturbed.” We could add numerous other bionomical facts of 
equal interest if space permitted and we wished to pillage this 
volume, a course, for both reasons, which we cannot pursue. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent; no longer the 
artist’s set up of birds as seems to him befitting, but photographs 
of nests and breeding haunts, taking us straight to nature and 
away from the glass case and museum limitations. Mr. Littler 


doubtless his book will saab many ornithological shelves. 


A Synonymic Catalogue of Orthoptera. By W.F. Kirpy. Vol. III. 
Orthoptera Saltatoria (Locustide vel Acridiide). Published 
by the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Tus thick and most useful volume completes Mr. Kirby’s 
general Catalogue of the Orthopterous Insects of the World, and 
may be taken as the last of the official work of the author at the 
British Museum, for Mr. Kirby has reached the age at which 
the departmental guillotine gently severs official engagements, 
and relegates its old servants into the well-earned retirement of 
private life. 

This Catalogue is written on the best moderate conservative 
lines. All errors known to the author have been carefully cor- 
rected, but no endeavour has been made to turn the subject 
topsy-turvy by an unnecessary resuscitation of names long since 
dead and buried, or by changing the classificatory arrangement 
on personal idiosyncrasies as frequently seems the one thing 
needful in some modern works of a similar nature. Mr. Kirby’s 
great knowledge of entomological literature unusually equips 
him for these compilations, and he is to be recognized as the 
veteran writer of entomological catalogues on the synonymic 
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method. Errors there must be, and the best catalogue is one in 
which these are fewest; to break the ground is work of the 
pioneer, as is largely the case with this publication, and it greatly 
assists the student, and what is more, though of far less value, 
gives scope and action to the uneasy soul of the critic. We 
believe that these volumes will do as much for the study of the 
Orthoptera as the same author’s ‘Synonymic Catalogue of 
Diurnal Lepidoptera’ (published in 1871) did for those who 
worked at exotic butterflies. But after all no one can properly 
appraise the value of a catalogue till he has used and worked 
with it for some period of time; reviews and criticisms on 
these works when first published, often by writers unfamiliar 
with the particular phase of animal! life to which they refer, 
must necessarily be very near the realm of bathos. That, 
however, these three volumes of Mr. Kirby will maintain their 
standard with orthopterous students is the conviction, at least, 
of the writer * this notice. 
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EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


Nationan Brrp aNnp Mamma ReEsERVATIONS IN ALASKA IN 
Cuarce or THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE.—Seven reser- 
vations for the protection of birds and mammals in Alaska have been 
set aside by executive order and placed in charge of the Department 
of Agriculture. These reservations, created in February and March, 
1909, comprise, with one exception, small islands at several points 
along the coast of Alaska and in Bering Sea, as follows :—Bering Sea 
Reservation: Saint Matthew, Hall, and Pinnacle Islands. Fire Island 
Reservation: Near head of Cook Inlet. Tuxedni Reservation: Chisick 
and Egg Islands, Cook Inlet. Saint Lazaria Reservation: Saint 
Lazaria Island, Sitka Sound. Yukon Delta Reservation: Tundra of 
the Yukon Delta. Pribilof Reservation: Walrus and Otter Islands, 
Bering Sea. Bogoslof Reservation: Bogoslof Islands, Aleutian Archi- 
pelago. Fire Island is the breeding ground of the Alaska Moose ; the 
islands in Bering Sea contain rookeries of Sea-Lions, and all of the 
reservations are important breeding grounds of Sea-birds or Ducks 
and Geese. All of these species are protected by the Alaska Game 
Law (35 Stat., 102), and the birds on the reservations are protected 
by Act of Congress, signed THzoporE RoosEvVELT, under date, 
Feb. 27th, 1909.—(U.S. Dep. Agric. Bur. Biol. Surv., Circular No. 71, 
1910.) 


Private GAME PRESERVES AND THEIR FUTURE IN THE UNITED 
States—HistoricaL.—The game preserve in the form of a Deer-park 
as an adjunct to a private estate dates back to the earliest colonial 
days. One of the first, if not the first, in America was located in 
Maryland, on the eastern side of Chesapeake Bay, near its head. 
Augustin Hermann, a cartographer, born at Prague, Bohemia, in 
1608, came to Maryland in 1659, and surveyed and mapped the 
province, a service for which he received a grant of land in Cecil 
County. Here he founded, in 1661, the manor of Bohemia, and 
among other attractions added ‘‘a large Deer-park, the walls of which 
are still standing.”* In the descriptions of colonial estates, par- 
ticularly those in Maryland and Virginia, frequent references may be 
found to Deer-parks. 


* Wilson, J. G., ‘A Maryland Manor,’ p. 15, 1890. 
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In 1753 Benjamin Tasker, the Governor of Maryland, on retiring 
from office, laid out his country seat Belair, near Collington, Prince 
George County, in true manorial style, and included in the improve- 
ments a park for Deer. 

Another celebrated estate in Maryland was that of Heseweed, on 
Gunpowder River, near Baltimore, which about the year 1830 in- 
cluded a Deer-park of some three hundred acres, where “two hun- 
dred Deer may often be seen at a single view.’’ Here experiments 
were made in introducing Pheasants, European Quail, and Red-legged 
Partridges, but proved unsuccessful, owing chiefly to depredations of 
poachers and natural enemies. Thirty years later, about 1858-59, 
was established the Deer-park of Judge J. D. Caton, near Ottawa, Ill. 
This park, which originally comprised but forty acres and was after- 
wards increased to two hundred, was the first of its kind in the 
United States. It was established solely for the purpose of observing 
and studying the various kinds of big game in a state of captivity. 
Here the observations were made which formed the basis of the 
owner’s well-known work on the Antelope and Deer of America. 

The first game preserve belonging to an incorporated association 
was that established by the Blooming Grove Park Association in 
1871, for the purpose “of preserving, importing, breeding, and propa- 


gating game animals, birds, and fish, and of furnishing facilities to 


the members for hunting, shooting, and fishing on its grounds.” One 
of the important features wasa Deer-park. This venture was followed 
a few years later by numerous other parks of various kinds, until 
they now number several hundred.—(U.S. Dep. Agric. Bur. Biol. 
Surv., Circular No. 72, 1910.) 


Mr. JAMES DrumMonpD, in his “ Notes on Natural History in New 
Zealand”’ (the ‘ Lyttelton Times,’ June 4th, 1910), writes :—‘* Omaui 
is the name of an islet at the entrance to the New River Estuary, the 
approach to the port of Invercargill. The part of the island which 
faces the ocean and Stewart Island is comparatively flat, and is 
entirely in the possession of Sea-gulls. The part which faces the 
north and Invercargill is high, and is covered with veronicas, mosses, 
lichens, and small tussock. This is the home of countless thousands 
of Terns. They breed on the highest par& on the Riverton side, and 
their breeding-place, according to the account supplied by a recent 
visitor, is a sight that is worth seeing. He says that when he visited 
the crags and picked his way amongst the eggs, he had the utmost 
difficulty in avoiding trampling upon them, It is hardly correct to 
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say that there are nests, as the egg is nearly always laid on a flat 

rock, under a tussock, or in a crevice of the rock. It is often not 
more than three inches from the edge of a crag, and it is surprising 
that the eggs should escape being blown away in rough weather. 
When the birds are disturbed they rise almost simultaneously, with a 
continuous shrill call, and make a circuit in the air, presenting an 
extraordinarily regular and drilled appearance. As they fly over the 
visitor’s head, he seems to be looking through a wonderful trans- 
parency of snowy-white wings and reddish legs, relieved by shining 
black heads. ‘It is hardly possible,’ the correspondent writes, ‘ to 
imagine a more strikingly beautiful sight.’”’ 


the severe thunderstorms which work havoc in the larger areas of 

Kurope and America. The ‘ Oesterreichische Fischerei-Zeitung ’ 

records two instances of the destruction of fish by lightning. At 

Neuhaus, in Austria, a tank belonging to Count Czerninschen, and 

containing about 15 cwt. of Carp, was struck by a thunderbolt, every 

one of the fish being destroyed. The same thing occurred in a mill- 

stream near Passau, where a large number of fish, including some 

magnificent Pike, were killed by lightning. 
The ‘ Deutsche Fischerei-Zeitung’ records a curious instance in 

which a tree on the banks of a pond near Orsoy, on the Lower | 

Rhine, was struck by lightning. The pond happened to be in flood 

at the time, and the whole of the ground surrounding the tree was 

under water. A number of fish, weighing 20 lb. in all, were after- | 

wards found floating in its immediate neighbourhood. The cause of 

death in every instance was rupture of the swimming bladder.— 

(rom the ‘ Fishing Gazette,’ Sept. 12th, 1908.) 
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